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How Powerful Is Union 
Leadership? 


* 


Mr. SzipMan: It is hard to pick up a newspaper without seeing the 
mes of Philip Murray, William Green, John L. Lewis, and Walter 
suther. To what extent can men like these call strikes and make de- 
ions which affect the entire economy? Both the Eightieth and the 
ghty-first Congresses have been concerned with labor relations legis- 
ion, the Taft-Hartley Act, the Lesinski Bill, and the Wood Bill. 
yday we are going to discuss, not the legislation which Congress is 
nsidering, but some of the factors behind the concern with that legis- 
ion. Who are these labor leaders, and how powerful are they? 
Shaw, how powerful do you think labor leaders are? 


Mr. SHaw: Let me say, first, that labor leaders have too much power 
d that the manner in which they are using their power may wreck 
r economy. Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University and 
any other economists believe that American society has been, or is in 
> process of being, transformed from a capitalistic to a laboristic 
iety. By a “laboristic” society they mean that the employees are the 
yst influential group in the community. 

Labor leaders are prone to take the position that labor leaders and 
ly labor leaders speak for the American workingman and working- 
yman. This position was taken by William Green, president of the 
merican Federation of Labor, when he testified recently before the 
use committee in the labor legislation hearings in Washington. I, of 
arse, do not believe that the labor leaders are the only persons who 
derstand the position of the workingmen and workingwomen in this 
antry or that they are sole spokesmen for the workers. 


Mr. Seripman: Mills, what do you think of the power of labor leaders 
against other groups? 


Mr. Mitts: I disagree with Shaw, Green, and Slichter—an impressive 
ay, I must admit, but I disagree with them. I think that labor leaders 
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obviously do have more power within the political economy than they 
once had, but I do not think that they have as much power as top busi- 
nessmen today. I think that we must always consider those two things 
together. Furthermore, the increased power which labor leaders now 
have to get a larger slice from business for wage workers has involved 4 
loss of independence, a loss of free-wheeling action on their part, and 
has increased their dependence, not on the wage workers’ power as 
such, but on the enlarged administrative state. In this sense, such in- 
creased power as they have had is something of a Pyrrhic victory, as 
yet at least. 


Mr. SerpmaNn: I think that it is interesting to note that the labor move- 
ment has grown since 1933 from about three million members to about 
fifteen million members. Whereas in 1920 only about 18 per cent of 
the wage and salary workers of this country were in unions, and during 
the depression that figure fell to 10 per cent, at the present time about 
one-third of them are in unions, organized into some one hundred 
and ninety international unions averaging seventy-five thousand mem- 
bers each. Therefore, unions are now of great importance in the life 
of our country. At the same time we ought to bear in mind that two- 
thirds of the wage and salary workers are still unorganized.” 


1 According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, total union membership in the 
United States was approximately 15,680,000 during 1948 (including some 600,000 
Canadian workers who are members of international unions whose principal 
offices are in the United States). Approximately one out of every four workers in| 
the nation’s labor force, or one out of every six persons twenty-one years of age or} 
over, is a member of a labor organization. Union members, however, comprise 
according to the Department of Labor, more than 40 per cent of that portion of ihe 
labor force in those industries and occupational groups in which unions have con-) 
centrated their organizing efforts. 

The AF of L reported an average membership for 1948 of 7,220,531 paying the} 
per capita tax. The CIO indicated a membership of approximately 6,000,000 for) 
1948 (Monthly Labor Review, February, 1949). | 


2 By 1940, union membership was divided as follows: 


Number of Total 
Unions Membership 
Gratt:.. scout omens 26% 9% 
Amalgamated craft ...... 53 48 | 
Industrial nea eeeeeee 21 43 


The average craft union in 1940 had about 16,200 members; the average amalga+ 
mated craft had 43,000; and the average industrial had 98,500. Seventy-seven pé 
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Mr. Suaw: Mills, you are right that businessmen have power, but 
rey understand that with power goes responsibility. I do not believe 
vat labor leaders understand that with power goes responsibility. 


Mr. Mizts: I am not going to answer that directly now, but let us 
rst look at a few facts about labor union leaders today. It seems to 
1e that if you study them carefully, you find that they are union-made 
ven as well as self-made men of a new and rather curious type. What- 
ver the labor leader is and whatever he does, responsibly or not, is 
fter all dependent upon the character of his union. If you ask what 
ibor leaders are like, I have to answer you that they are like their 
nions—and unions are many different things at different times. If a 
nion is an army—and sometimes they are like armed camps—then the 
bor leader is a generalissimo or a sergeant, depending on his rank. 
‘the union is a democratic town meeting—and some labor unions are 
iat at given times—then the labor leader takes on the role of a par- 
amentary debater. If, as frequently happens in democratic town meet- 
igs, a political machine arises—and many unions are that—then the 


nt of the craft unions were organized before 1914 as compared with 60 per cent 
‘ the amalgamated craft and 47 per cent of the industrial unions. From 1935 to 
940, 7 per cent of the craft unions were organized, whereas 20 per cent of the 
nalgamated craft and 28 per cent of the industrials were organized in this period. 
In the early forties the members of the three major types of union organization 
ere divided as follows: 


Amalgamated 
Craft Craft Industrial 
INTE 00) ail LR Goes ce OR Ee 65% 79%, 15%, 
CLO Be hea Nahas Bs 11 84 
Independent’; tery.as< se 35 10 1 
The industrial composition within each union bloc is as follows 
AF of L CIO Independent Total 
maw materials... 2... ...++. Page oF a He, 
eManufacturing .... 20. ...06. 29 7D Te 43 
Building and construction... 23 - Pe 15} 
Transportation and com- 
AUIUIMICATLONN pice. cies ee 17 8 64 17 
ACCUM teh fy cian orate erties x 3 af 2 
Seana Oe 2 eae ee ee 17 5) 29 14 


>. Wright Mills, The New Men of Power [New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
48], pp. 59-62). 
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labor leader is a political boss. If, on the other hand, unions are pri 
marily business enterprises, then the labor leader is an entrepreneur: 
he organizes and sells wage workers to the highest bidders on the be 
terms available. If the union at the same time regulates industrial ani 
mosity—and they do that, as in holding down sitdown strikes—the 
the labor leader is a technician of animosity. He is all these things, an 
you have to consider all of them when you talk about labor leaders. | 


Mr. Suaw: Mills, I understand that you have made an ohn 
study of labor leaders. What does your study show about the origin o 
these labor leaders ?* 


Mr. Muizts: First of all, of course, we must distinguish the AF of | 
from the CIO leader. That split runs very deep. It divides two type 
of men. On a simple matter like age, for instance, three-fourths of rh 
CIO men, but only about a third of the AF of L top men, are unde; 
forty-five years of age.* Again, in terms of when they took their firs! 
union job, the AF of L man typically took it in 1918. I am speaking oi 
the international presidents now. In the CIO they started only in 1935 
Again, if you talk about education, which of course is related to age 
about half of the CIO but only about a third of the AF of L graduatec¢ 
from high school or went beyond. Of course, only a fourth of the genera: 
population went beyond that grade of school. 

If you wanted to summarize those simple facts, you would say tha: 
the AF of L top is older and less educated, whereas its bottom i 
younger and better educated. In the CIO the top leadership is a littl? 
older, but the big fact is that they are better educated than the bottoms 
so there is more of a professional sort of hierarchy in the CIO. | 


3C. Wright Mills, The New Men of Power (New York: Harcourt, Brace § 
Co., 1948). 


4 Age of labor leaders in labor organization groups: 


Years of Age AF of L CIO 
LON iT canto s MeN Es 4%, 20% 
SD R44. eo doi ete Nel oe i 31 53 
ADAG tite: 5 Mada ol cnemeaee: 33 17 
DOK OSs Fe SRN eh ane, eae 23 8 | 
GD ana Overt ah ae 9 2 | 
Total cases studied ..... 219 169 | 


(Ibid., p. 69.) | 
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Mr. Serpman: I think that we ought to bear in mind the complicated 
ressures which operate on labor leaders. They are trying to organize 
vorkers who will respond, for the most part, only if they see the like- 
hood of benefits in the immediate future. Once workers are organized, 
neir loyalty depends largely on tangible benefits, in the form of higher 
yages, greater security, or satisfactory adjustment of grievances. More- 
ver, the labor leader comes up for reelection frequently, usually in a 
ear or two years, and must build a following in preparation for that 
lection. He must keep his members employed, at good wage rates, and 
€ must protect them against competition from outsiders. He must 
eep industry profitable enough in order to employ his members at 
‘ood rates. He must get some control over management functions that 
ffect the welfare of workers. 

This brings us to the somewhat paradoxical position that, where 
aanagement i is small and weak, unions serve as a stabilizing force, but 
vhere management is large and strong, then there is almost inevitably 

clash over which are management functions. 


Mr. Suaw: I do not know what Mills’s figures and statistics prove, 
nd I certainly do not agree with you, Seidman, that labor leaders have 
stabilized” even where industry is weak. I think that it is important to 
inderstand from our present strike situations that labor leaders have 
remendous power and that that power can be used, and has been used, 
a a way which is very detrimental and harmful to our economy. 
‘urthermore, they create desires among their members to put the 
ressure on themselves in order to have the strength available to obtain 
heir demands and therefore perpetuate themselves in office. 


Mr. Seman: I wonder, Mills, if you could tell us something about a 
vbor leader’s career. What kind of career does he have? 


Mr. Mits: It is important to look at that, because the way he acts 
epends to some extent upon the kind of career he has had within the 
nion world, as well as what position he occupies today. 

As a matter of fact, as I said a moment ago, the labor leaders in gen- 
ral are self-made men, and I mean by that that their origins are rather 
»wly. About 90 per cent of them, contrary to what is the popular myth, 
re, of course, born in the United States.® But, on the other hand, they 


5 The older a person is, the more likely he is to be foreign-born. The following 
ble shows the proportions of foreign-born in various age groups for the total male 
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are definitely born in labor’s own ranks. Their fathers are predominantl 
wage workers. There are some, of course, who come from small farmer. 
and small businessmen, but at least six out of ten labor leaders toda 
come from labor’s own ranks. At the same time there is evidence thai 
a good many of them struggled pretty hard for such education as they 
had, in night schools and other ways. Before they took union jobs at ai 
about 80 per cent of today’s union leaders were wage workers them) 
selves. And in the union they start at the bottom. About 80 per cent wera 
local leaders or organizers of some type; and those who did start at th 
top of international unions probably founded that union and began 1 

Yet there has been a kind of shift in the career line which has deve 
oped in the last ten or fifteen years. The typical pattern is still the wag 
worker struggling up into a position in the union. But at the same tim 
there has been a kind of white-collar link. Many white-collar peopl 
were unemployed and went into a factory during the thirties, briefly 
and then went up the union route into positions of more power an 
incidentally, more income. As a matter of fact, there are of course indi 
vidual exceptions, but when Walter Reuther sits down with the presi 
dent of General Motors, it is $10,000 sitting down against $450,000 pe 
year. Thus, they are far below their business opposites in income, bu 
they are well above the wage workers whom they lead.® 


white population in the United States in 1940 and for the labor leaders studied: 


Age White Males AFofL CIO 
Underh35; vee eta 2 es Sye 
Bad oh Monee Megat 14%, 5%, 79/, | 
CS ea aN W EES 23°/, 10%, 17°/ | 
DD ARO OVER ssn A Nein 25°/, 19% 29% | 


(Ibid., “Notes and Sources,” p. 304.) 


® The salary range of sixty-two international union presidents in 1944 wa 
as follows: 


Salary AF of L CIO Independent Total | 
$14,500-$30,000 ........ 15%, 6°, 40°, 14°/, 
$9,500-$14,499 ........ 22, 18 » 20 
$4,500-$ 9,499 ........ 48 53 60 50 
$2,000-$ 4,499 ........ 15 25 if 16 


Total cases studied... 40 17 5 62 


ae 
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Mr. Suaw: Mills, I should point out to you that businessmen, too, 
ave come up from hourly paid employees to the positions which they 
ventually hold. And I would also like to point out to you that John L. 
“ewis recently had his salary increased from $25,000 to $50,000 per year; 
nat Petrillo, for example, gets $46,000 per year; and that ail of these 
nion officials have unlimited expense accounts. 


“Mr. Mrits: Of course, that same thing holds for business officials. As 
‘matter of fact, the average CIO and AF of L president earns well 
nder $9,000 a year. Also, as I said, the expense accounts hold for both. 
would be quite in favor of publishing both expense accounts in parallel 
olumns anywhere you would want to suggest. 


Mr. Suaw: I do not think that you will find that businessmen will 
e opposed to having such figures published, but I believe that some 
bor leaders will very definitely be opposed to it. 


Mk. Mitts: On the contrary, those figures are publicly available at the 
resent time. 


Mr. SHaw: Not the expense accounts. 


Mr. Seman: I think that it is important to see how much power is 


The salary range of top national officers, other than presidents of the sixty-two 
ternational unions, was as follows: 


Salary AF of L CIO Independent Total 
$12,500 and over....... 10% es Oe ie 
$9,500-$12,499 ........ 10 6% 15 9 
$7,500-$ 9,499 ........ 21 16 Es 17 
$4,500-$ 7,499 ........ 38 19 54 34 
$2,500-$ 4,499 ........ 21 59 23 33 
Total cases studied... 71 By) 13 121 
The weekly salary scale of full-time paid local officers was as follows: 
Weekly Salaries Local Unions 
POOLE 1D Sea ee Tee. ai Binns aan 18 
A Yay ges che Oe nd eke Cero eR ry LOE AR 21 
CS En Ooh Et, cea ee Rte Mey 26 
Highest regular rate in trade-fore- 
TMANLSAPAL eseen eS eae ee 35 
Total cases studied........... 84 


bid., p. 305 [from work done by Philip Taft (Harvard Law Review, winter, 
46) ].) 
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in the hands of labor leaders as against the members that he leads. Int 
some unions, I think, there has been a tendency to concentrate too mucht 
power. In the case of the United Mine Workers, for example, John Li 
Lewis appoints a majority of the general executive board to which he 
is formally responsible. The constitution of the American Federationt 
of Musicians has a provision which empowers the president to changs 


constitution rather loosely drawn—provisions, for example, which allow) 
discipline for “adversely reflecting on an officer,” or “insubordination,’ 
or for “other just and sufficient cause.” Sometimes opponents have bee 
suspended, charters of local unions revoked, and conventions skipped 


Mr. Suaw: Do you think that unions will be democratic institutions 
and that their members will be protected from the union itself without 
a law requiring such democratic procedures? 


Mr. Serpman: I think that for the most part we have to rely upon the 
interest and the education of the rank-and-file members. But I thin 
that in certain cases it is important for public policy to step in and pro 
tect the rank-and-file members. Those cases include, I think, the ad 
mission to unions, to see that workers are not barred unfairly fro 
union membership and that they are admitted on equal terms with th iba 
others. It also applies to discipline, to make sure that workers are nF 
improperly expelled from the organization. 


Mr. Suaw: I wish you would carry that message to the Eighty- ne 
Congress and also to labor leaders. 


Mr. Serpman: I am in favor of the Fair Employment Practices Acts 
for example. I think that the labor relations legislation we adopt in this 
country ought to protect these rights. At the same time, I would say that, 
while it is important to see that a worker gets admitted to unions fairly. 
it is also important to see that he gets employment fairly and that he is 
not discriminated against, for example, because of race, in either case: 


Mr. SHaw: Our subject, you remember, is “How Powerful Is Union 
Leadership?” Let us go back and look at the effect of this power which 
labor leaders have on our national economy. It seems clear to me tha 
a nation’s standard of living depends on its productivity per man-hour 
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In other words, high productivity or high efficiency means a high stand- 
ard of living. One of the most curious ehessinens of contemporary labor 
union philosophy has been the rejection of the concept of increased pro- 
ductivity and efficiency as a means of increasing the real living standard 
of wage-earners. 


Mr. Mitts: It seems to me that you cannot discuss this problem of 
the economic impact of the unions, Shaw, unless you also include in 
that their political influence. As a matter of fact, the high productivity 
which has bounded to undreamed-of heights in the last ten years oc- 
curred precisely when there were most workers organized and, more- 
over, was subsidized by a war economy and was not at the hands of 
pusiness. 


The situation in the U.S. seems to have run something like this: First 
of all, unions tended to emerge as counterforces to the enlargement of 
business enterprise. They equalized the bargaining power of unor- 
ganized workers against the more organized type of business concern. 
Then trade associations were formed by businesses to counter that 
union power, so that power both in the unions and in the businesses 
was centralized. And, moreover, it was at the same time thrown into 
he political arena. That meant that the state enlarged its functions in 
ull kinds of ways having to do with business and labor and that the 
very fight itself of these two forces was institutionalized, on boards, 
and so on. 

The labor leader in that situation is in a dilemma today. Politics and 
sconomics interpenetrate so much that we should refer always to the 
solitical economy rather than to either politics or economics separately. 
But unions as types of organizations are primarily economic—certainly 
30 from the standpoint of the wage workers—so that the labor leader, 
t seems to me, can very often be considered the last representative of 
he “economic man.” They are trying to act in later phases of the 
solitical economy as if they were still in the earlier phases. As a result, 
many of them were becoming, particularly during wartimes, “go- 
yetweens”—between, on the one hand, the state and monopoly corpora- 
ions and, on the other hand, the rank and file. They are doing that at 
1n economic price to business concerns, but nevertheless that is the big 
‘ole they began to play as “fixers” in the economy and the political 
sconomy at large. 
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Mr. Seman: It seems to me that union leaders do not object to in- 
creased productivity. What they want to be sure of is that their members 
get the benefits, at least in fair measure, and that their members are not 
working themselves out of jobs by cooperating in increased produc-. 
tivity. I might remind you also that in a great many cases businessmen 
have held up productivity when it was in the interest of their profit) 
position to do so. 


Mr. Suaw: You take the position, Seidman, and I believe that Mills 
also said something about labor leaders being in favor of productivity | 
and perhaps businessmen have interfered with high productivity. I 
point out to you that one of the outstanding spokesmen for unions,| 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Automobile Workers, CIO,| 
has taken the position flatly that his name should not be linked with 
any statement that wage increases depend on advances in output per 
man-hour. Certainly the achievement of high productivity has been over 
the strenuous resistance of many labor leaders. That, I point out to you,| 
is tremendously important. 


Mr. Mitts: The reason Reuther takes that position—and I would cer-} 
tainly agree with him—is that he is trying to look at the wage-profit} 
ratio. He wants to consider not the production and wage alone but to get} 
into that picture the profit ratio with wages. That is what the fight is| 
really about. 


Mr. Suaw: But you must also consider the position of many unions, 
whose wage demands bear no relation to productivity and through) 
whose make-work devices—feather-bedding, seniority without consid- 
eration of the ability factor, attempted control of supervision, etc.—; 
organized labor has pursued blindly the course of self-interest. It has} 
dealt, by that means, severe blows to both the economic welfare of 
wage-earners and the consuming public as a whole. 


Mr. SrrpMan: Beyond all question, the last several years have wit= 
nessed the rise of the most powerful labor movement we have ever 
seen. I think that it might be interesting, therefore, to see what the: 
effect upon profits has been. In 1929—by far the most profitable year 
American business had ever had until the war period—profits before 
taxes came to a little under ten billions of dollars. In 1946 they reache 
almost twenty-two billions; in 1947, just short of thirty billions; in 194% 
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hey reached the astounding total of thirty-four billions of dollars. And 
f you take profits after taxes, again they have risen from under eight 
nd a half billions in 1929 to just under twenty-one billions in 1948. 


Mr. Mitts: So far as this business of the pursuit of their interest is 
oncerned, that comes rather strange from a representative of business 
nterest. I thought that was the prime consideration of businessmen, self- 
aterest. I certainly would judge so from their conduct. Now, what 
1as happened, it seems to me, is that we have a situation in the political 
conomy where there are competing interest groups. The leaders and 
pokesmen of those interest groups at the hub of national power are 
ach trying to enlarge his own interest group’s take from the total pro- 
luction of the economy. What that means is that these spokesmen in- 
reasingly become, through cooperative schemes among themselves to 
tabilize their own position, “go-betweens” between the formal appa- 
atus of power and the rank and file of their own organizations. In this 
espect, labor leaders are like trade association heads, like the heads of 
he farm cartel who run the whole agricultural setup in this country, 
nd many other such pressure groups. 

I am for more autonomy of power on the part of labor leaders as they 
re joined with wage workers, as an independent force in the political 
conomy. 


Mr. Suaw: Mills, whether or not you know it, many businessmen, 
irge and small business concerns, are vitally interested in the public’s 
velfare as well as in the operation of their business. Now, the figures 
rhich Seidman read off in the talk about profits have been very mis- 
ading to a lot of people. To talk about profits, we must go on and talk 
bout the distribution of profits—the distribution of the shares of the 
roducts which are produced in this country. And since 1929, Seidman, 
1e wage-earner has more than doubled his real dollar, compared with 
1e stockholders, who have lost, from 1929 through 1948. 


Mr. Szipman: I might also remind you, however, Shaw, that un- 
istributed profits, which also belong to the stockholder, have gone up 
1ormously. Whereas dividends by all corporations in this country rose 
om just under six billions of dollars in 1929 to seven and six-tenths 
llions in 1948, undistributed profits which belong to the shareholders 
yse from two and a half billions in 1929 to over thirteen billions in 
448. This vastly exceeds anything which the wage-earner has received. 
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Mr. SHaw: Seidman, bear in mind that undistributed profits are neces- 
sary today to keep the producing materials and tools available, because 
the wage demands of unions have discouraged capital investments. If w 
are not careful, we are going to end up with socialism in this country, 
Perhaps that is what many labor leaders actually want. 


Mr. SerpMan: When we talk about undistributed profits, I think that 
it is also important to compare them with the earnings which workers 
receive. In 1948 workers in manufacturing industries received on af 


note that just several years ago the Department of Labor worked out 
a city worker’s family budget to give them a modest but adequate living 
standard. That calls, at the present time, for approximately $62 to $71 
weekly in the various big cities in this country. So that a family of fou: 
with only one wage-earner in manufacturing does not receive this 
modest but adequate living standard. | 


Mr. Suaw: That is a typically scholastic approach to a problem. You 
can prove almost anything with these statistics on what people need for 
a standard of living. The fact remains that the wage-earner has enjoyed 
a much greater increase in what he receives from the return from the 
capital system than has the investor. 


Mr. Mitts: It seems to me that we could argue a long time about a 
statistical technicalities of the way in which the economy operates. I 
seems to me also that the power of business rests upon money. And I 
of course, agree with Shaw completely on the beneficent role that busi 
nessmen have of late been playing in the economy. Nonetheless, busi 
nessmen only represent as an interest group 7 or 8 per cent of the oa 

lation. 


Mr. SuHaw: Do IJ detect some sarcasm? | 


Mr. Mitts: Well, there might be a little bit in that. The power of 
labor, on the other hand, rests on their organizations. And what I should 
like to see the labor leaders do is to work out a genuinely independent 
program, separated from business “cooperation,” if you please, both if 
the economy and in the political sphere. I want them to displace man 
agers in the shop at every point where their power permits them. I want 
them to keep a continuous bookkeeping of the entire economy and giver 
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dustries in it. And I want them to set up plans, whether they are re- 
cted or not, for those given industries. And on the basis of that shop 
id economic program, both of them independent, I want them to 
unch a new political party which would be an autonomous force in 
e political sphere. 


Mr. Suaw: Mills, I notice in your recent book, The New Men of 
ower, that you make the statement that unions are collaborating in 
aking and administering company rules. Also, you are apparently 
orried about the fact that union leaders have so joined with business- 
en, and you think that that is to the detriment of the worker. Is 
at right? 


Mr. Mitts: Yes, you and I are in agreement on that, Shaw. 


Mr. SHaw: Do not worry about businessmen letting unions get into 
dlaboration on making and administering company rules. Business- 
len are very vigorously going to resist that. So perhaps your fears are 
-oundless. 


‘Mr. Mus: I am for that, and if the big businessmen of America act 
; I expect they will act, they will radicalize labor to that extent. 


Mr. Suaw: There is room for improvement, there is no question about 
tat. 


Mk. Mitts: On both sides. 


‘Mr. Seman: I think that we ought to examine, too, the amount of 
swer which labor leaders have in the political sphere. It seems to me 
at the record of the Eightieth Congress shows that labor leaders still 
ave relatively little power, as shown by the replacement of the Wagner 
ct with the Taft-Hartley Act and the failure of Congress to act with 
spect to such important issues as taxation, prices, and housing. The 
cord of the Eighty-first Congress, similarly, has done little to help, 
ith the Wood Bill almost approved by a few votes and then sent back 
a committee. This means that we do not have the Wood Bill, but, 
less further action is taken, we still have the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


7The Administration’s labor bill (the so-called Lesinski Bill, named for Rep- 
sentative John Lesinski, chairman of the House Labor Committee), which was 
at to Congress on January 29, 1949, was approved intact by both the House and 
Senate labor committees and sent to the floor. It calls for the repeal of the 
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Mr. Suaw: Seidman, I hope you are right that labor leaders do not 
have too much power in the political arena, but I am afraid that you 
are wrong. I am afraid that during the last twenty years in this country, 
certainly since 1932, labor leaders have had a great deal to do with the 
government—perhaps not always openly—but they have been very influ- 
ential in the policies which have been followed by the present adminis- 
tration. : 


Mr. SzrpMan: I would agree with Mills that what we ought to have 
in this country is a labor political party-so that labor can have its proper 
degree of influence in the federal government. This is something it 
seems to me it has not had. Unless we get that, or until we get that, 
then it seems to me that a more intelligent political alignment in this 
country would be extremely important, so that you did not have south- 
ern Democrats and northern Republicans acting with regard to labor 
issues as though they represented the same party. 


Mr. Suaw: The politicians and the labor leaders both better be careful) 
that they do not wreck our economy, which has been proved and estab-| 
lished as the best economy which the world has ever seen. | 


Mr. Mitts: This statement keeps coming up, and I do not know what 
one means by “the best economy” on the whole. It can mean many 
things. Certainly the highest productivity, as I pointed out a moment 
ago, has been achieved precisely under mass organizations of labor 


Taft-Hartley Act and the reenactment of the Wagner Act of 1935 and provides for 
minor curbs on unions. Because of opposition to this bill within the Democratic 
party, an anti-Administration bill, named for Representative John S. Wood, Demo- 
crat of Georgia, was introduced in the House. This Wood Bill provides for the 
retention of most of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. Recently, a bill em- 
bodying six amendments to the Lesinski Bill was introduced by Representative! 
Hugo S. Sims, Jr., of South Carolina; and this Sims Bill received the support of: 
Democratic House leadership. On May 3 a vote was taken on the Sims Bill in the: 
House, and it was defeated by a margin of 211 to 183. Later in the day the Wo 
Bill was voted upon in the House and was passed 217 to 203. However, Repre- 
sentative Vito Marcantonio of New York demanded (as any House member may 
do) that the Wood Bill be “engrossed,” or specially printed, before the final vote 
The move delayed the final vote. On Wednesday, a move was made by the Dem 
crats to recommit the bill to the Labor Committee to draft a new labor bill. O 
May 4 the vote was taken on recommital, and, by a vote of 212 to 209, the bill wa 
sent back to committee. 
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saders and under a federal government subsidy. Certainly you cannot 
ay that at the door of business. 

However, what is happening here in terms of Seidman’s statement is 
nat labor’s involvement in the old political parties, with which it is 
eeply set, means that its power is not independent and will not be 
fective. I do not look for any labor law which will amount to any- 
hing as far as real, independent power for labor is concerned coming 
ut of the current squawks. 


Mr. SHaw: I do not want to interrupt you, Mills, but let us look at 
ne record. Since the last war, our economy, and the very strength of 
he country itself, has been jeopardized by the power which labor leaders 
ave exhibited in the forms of strikes. Often these strikes have been for 
neir own selfish interests rather than to protect the workingman. We 
njoy in this country today the highest standard of living the world has 
ver seen. With approximately 7 per cent of the world’s population, we 
roduce almost 40 per cent of the world’s goods. This has been accom- 
lished by American businessmen under private ownership. The ques- 
on before the public today—and indeed, the question before the world 
-is whether union leaders will permit businessmen to continue to ac- 
omplish this remarkable job. 


Mr. Mitts: One thing seems sure—that the labor leader as we know 
im will not last any longer than the businessman as we know him; 
nd whether either will last—as we know him—is the $64 question. 
Vhether the labor leader, on the other hand, operates as an independent 
orce depends upon and in turn grievously influences whether we will 
ave a slump or whether we will have war. But that, of course, is another 
uestion. 

Mr. SEipMan: It seems to me that the sharp rise of profits in the post- 
yar years and the failure of workers’ living standards to rise show that 
ibor organizations need more power as against businessmen in this 
ountry. They also need more political power. 


Mr. Suaw: I consider that dangerous thinking. 
Mr. Seman: But, at the same time that unions acquire more power, 


ye must see that they remain democratic organizations, with power 
ested in the members rather than concentrated in the hands of the 


-adership. 


to 
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SELECTED TERMS USED IN DISCUSSIO “ 
OF LABOR RELATIONS : 


Arbitration. A means of settling labor disputes by accepting the verdict of one 
or more impartial persons who have been chosen and authorized to decide” 
a case. Frequently each party to the controversy selects one arbitrator, and 
these two select a third. Usually the disputing parties agree in advance that 
the findings of the arbitrator or arbitrators shall be final and binding on both. 
parties to the dispute. ; 
Bargaining for Members Only. The union is recognized as the bargaining 
: 


agent for its own members only. 

Checkoff. A procedure by which a company, by agreement with the union, 
deducts union dues from employees’ wages and turns over the amount so. 
deducted to the union. { 

Closed Shop. Only union members can be hired, and workers must remain’ 
union members to retain employment. i 

Collective Bargaining. A method of employer-employee dealing under which 
questions of wages, working conditions, and so on, are settled by negotia- 
tions between representatives of management and representatives of labor 
organizations. | 

Conciliation. A procedure used in labor disputes whereby a disinterested per-/ 
son, in the capacity of mediator, tries to suggest a basis on which a contro-} 
versy may be settled. The conciliator has no authority to enforce any 
settlement but merely acts as a friend of both parties to help in arriving at 
a voluntary basis for agreement. 

Exclusive Bargaining Shop. The union is recognized as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent for all employees, whether union members or not. i 

Grievances. Complaints by employees to the management regarding some 
feature of working conditions which is unsatisfactory. Many companies 
use an organized grievance procedure which prescribes methods for the 
presentation and settlement or appeal of grievances. 

Independent Union. A labor organization which is not affiliated with an inter- 
national labor union and is not connected with one of the large labor fed- 
erations, such as the AF of L or the CIO. 

Maintenance-of-Membership Shop. No one is forced to join a union, but all. 
present or future members must remain in good standing with the union 
as a condition of employment. 

Open Shop. A plant in which membership or nonmembership in a labor 
organization does not determine a person’s eligibility for employment or! 
retention on the payroll. | 

Union Shop. An establishment in which all employees must be members of 
a union. The company may employ whom it chooses, but all accepted. 
candidates must become union members within a specified time or lose; 
their jobs. || 


